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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Trans- Atlantic Historical Solidarity. Lectures Delivered before the 
University of Oxford in Easter and Trinity Terms, 1913. By 
Charles Francis Adams. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1913. 184 p.) 
The second course of lectures on American history provided for by 
the Rhodes Scholarship Foundation was delivered in 1913 by Charles 
Francis Adams, who chose for his topics certain phases of the American 
Civil War. Mr. James Ford Rhodes who delivered the first course of 
lectures in 1912 also spoke on the Civil "War but the two lecturers have 
only in few cases gone over the same ground and in those cases the 
treatment is quite different. Upon reaching England, Mr. Adams found 
that his audiences, knowing little of the subject, must be instructed in 
the elements. So, as the lectures proceeded, he changed his plan, selected, 
omitted, simplified and condensed, always endeavoring to show American 
history in relation to English and world history. The interesting re- 
sult is a treatment of some Civil "War subjects from a fresh and original 
point of view. To make his audience understand must have been a diffi- 
cult task. "The ordeal, I freely confess, I had not anticipated; nor 
would I care to be called upon again to face one similar." The book 
contains an introductory statement and four lectures. The introduction 
which explains the selection of the topics, the preparation, and the 
method of treatment is nearly as interesting as the other papers. The 
four lectures are entitled: Principia; The Confederate Cotton Cam- 
paign, Lancashire, 1861-1862; Dis Aliter "Visum; A Great Historical 
Character and Vae Victis. In the first lecture Mr. Adams endeavors 
to give human interest to the doctrines of state sovereignty, divided 
sovereignty, nationality, etc., and makes constant reference to English 
parallels. In the second and third lectures, which are especially inter- 
esting and original, he maintains that the decisive contest of the Amer- 
ican Civil "War was not in America but in the cotton-spinning district 
of Lancashire and in Downing Street. Mr. Adams believes that in spite 
of the strong forces working for the Confederacy the tide was turned 
against her in Lancashire through the influence of John Bright and 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, while the danger of confederate recognition by 
Downing Street was delayed for a few days by the desire of Palmeston 
to discipline Gladstone for his premature "Jefferson Davis" speech, and 
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was soon averted entirely by the effect upon popular opinion of Lin- 
coln's preliminary emancipation proclamation, the news of which reached 
England in the nick of time. The appreciation of Lee and the criticism 
of the reconstruction which make up the fourth lecture are already 
familiar to American readers through other addresses of Mr. Adams. 
As a study in comparative history, in the relation of American history 
to English history, the lectures are of value. 

"Walter L. Fleming 

The Development of American Nationality. By Carl Russell Pish, pro- 
fessor of American history, University of "Wisconsin. [A 
Short History of the American People, n.] (New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago : American Book Company, 1913. xxxix, 
535 p. $2.25) 
Professor Pish 's book is the second volume of a new two volume Short 
History of the American People, of which the first volume is to be writ- 
ten by Professor Greene of the University of Illinois with the title ' ' The 
Foundations of American Nationality." Professor Fish's book begins 
with 1783 and Professor Greene's is to extend to 1789, so that the two 
will overlap to some extent. The books are primarily intended for col- 
lege texts but, by avoiding the traditional format of the textbook, it is 
expected that they will meet the needs of the general reader in search 
of a brief review of our whole history. Inasmuch as the reviewer has 
for some years contemplated attempting something of the same kind, 
the plan seems to him to be peculiarly happy. It gives more space than 
a single volume and avoids its bulkiness. The writing of the two volumes 
by different authors has the added advantage of affording the work of 
a specialist in each field. 

Professor Fish's volume is remarkably successful as a whole. It is 
thoroughly modern in spirit, although it does not always utilize the re- 
sults of the latest monographic research. Numerous incisive comments 
scattered through its pages evidence the author's command of his ma- 
terial. Primarily political, it nevertheless adequately develops the in- 
terplay of economic forces. Better than any preceding writer, Profes- 
sor Fish succeeds in weaving the influence of the frontier into the wharp 
and woof of the narrative. 

Upon one point Professor Fish falls into serious error, and that is 
in his treatment of the nullification controversy. In this he perpetuates 
the old time impression produced by Jackson's fulminations. It should 
be quite clear that the controversy resulted in a virtual victory for nul- 
lification. It is immaterial what power Congress asserted in view of the 
fact that it yielded to threats. The nullification of the force bill was 
by no means "harmless," since it left the last word to South Carolina. 



